Demonism
less extravagant than that suicide could secure it. Some devotees,
says Hsuan Tsang, hung from a pole every day for fifty years.
The state of mind of a person when he came to be old, who had
thus passed his life, is impossible for us to imagine. No novelist has
described such a character, no painter has discovered for us the
strange face and eyes of such a creature. His expression would not
be wholly that of a madman, for these people were not idiots.
Rembrandt, perhaps, might have laid bare his soul. No-one but a
great master of oil paint could interpret for us the mystery of his
long vigil.
But we have brought in Hsiian Tsang because of his account of
the Tree of Death, a story yet more curious than that of the
sharks. In the city of Prayaga was a temple to which many people
went, but from which all did not return. In front of the principal
hall was a great tree. To right and left of it were piles of human
bones. Worshippers would climb the tree and, becoming curiously
obsessed, would throw themselves from it, in the belief that suicide
at that particular spot guaranteed them eternal happiness. When
Hsiian Tsang was there, a Brahmin philosopher desired to demon-
strate the falsity of this superstition. We are not told why he had
this desire, whether he was a reformer, a humanitarian, or a pub-
licity seeker, but that he was a metaphysician of repute, a person
belonging to the inner circle of the Brahmin hierarchy, is not in
doubt. He entered the temple accompanied by his friends. The
presiding priests led him respectfully to the foot of the tree 5 heads
shaven, their foreheads painted with symbols of life and death,
they waited, not much perturbed that anything he might say or
do was likely to put an end to practices which went back to the
remotest antiquity.
The philosopher began to address the worshippers. There was
an immense crowd of yogis, saddhus, pilgrims, beggars, firm
believers that in the tree dwelt a spirit and that if you heard him
whispering as you perched among the leaves, then you should
jump, for he would carry you to Heaven. The philosopher was
encircled by this crowd. He began to speak against the spirit, tell-
ing them they were the dupes of a murderous fable. When he had
been talking a little while, he was observed to falter, his expres-
sion to be abstracted. He stopped and in agitation looked up into
the branches. His friends, concerned, laid hold of him, begging
him to leave the precincts. The priests and the people waited
silently.
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